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FOREWORD 


"The  %>mance  of  ^Motion  Ticlure  Vroduclion"  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  technical  exposition  of  the  subjecl. 
It  ivas  written  rwith  a  view  to  giving  the  public  a  brief 
insight  into  the  produclion  methods  employed  by  this 
great  induslry,  also  an  introduclion  to  the  master  minds 
of  the  'world  that  lie  beyond  the  fleeting  visions  of  the 
screen.  To  these  men  rwho  hare  breathed  eternal  life 
into  a  new  and  noble  art,  the  amusement  lovers  of  the 
•world  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
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EARLY  HISTORY 


Early  History 


CHE  pioneers  of  California  found  thrilling  romance 
in  their  mad  rush  for  the  gold  that  lay  hidden  in 
mountain  sands. 
The  early  railroad  builders  dreamed  not  only  of  the  day 
when  that  chain  of  steel  would  connect  the  Atlantic  with  the 
Pacific,  but  also  of  the  financial  reward  that  would  crown 
their  efforts. 

Those  far  sighted  men  who  swam  with  the  tidal  wave  of 
prosperity  that  carried  the  great  automobile  industry  to  the 
shores  of  wealth,  saw  even  further  than  the  mere  speeding 
up  of  transportation  facilities. 

The  American  dollar  is  the  standard  by  which  all  com- 
mercial romance  is  measured.  Take  away  from  any  indus- 
try the  financial  reward  that  goes  with  it  and  what  would 
be  the  result  ?    No  industry  could  survive  on  this  basis. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  most 
thrilling  of  all  commercial  romances  is  that  of  the  great 
motion  picture  industry.  For  in  no  other  commercial  pur- 
suit recorded  in  the  annals  of  financial  history  have  fortunes 
been  amassed  with  such  amazing  rapidity. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Thomas  A.  Edison,  who  invented 
the  vitascope  in  the  early  nineties,  fully  realized  that  the 
placing  of  this  product  on  the  market  gave  birth  to  what 
was  destined  to  become  the  fourth  largest  industry  in 
America. 

Neither  would  it  have  been  possible  at  that  time  for  a 
super-optimist  to  have  visualized  the  great  progress  which 
predestined  the  art  of  motion  picture  production. 
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Edison  also  invented  the  kinetoscope,  a  device  by  means 
of  which  pictures  taken  by  the  kinetograph  could  be  re- 
produced in  such  a  way  as  to  reproduce  the  movements  of 
the  original.  By  means  of  a  vitascope  the  operator  was 
able  to  reproduce  on  a  screen  an  enlargement  of  the  pictures 
recorded  by  the  kinetograph. 

Shortly  after  Edison's  "novelty"  was  introduced  to  the 
public,  state  rights  privileges  were  sold  throughout  this 
country.  Colonel  William  H.  Selig,  now  president  of  the 
Selig  Polyscope  Company,  is  clearly  entitled  to  a  classifica- 
tion as  being  one  of  the  real  pioneers  of  this  great  industry. 
Shortly  after  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chi- 
cago, in  1893,  Colonel  Selig  with  one  or  two  other  men  pur- 
chased a  complete  outfit  with  which  to  take  and  display  mo- 
tion pictures.  With  it  they  secured  the  exclusive  rights  to 
operate  in  a  middle-western  state. 

In  those  days,  Colonel  Selig  and  his  associates,  like 
many  other  small  groups  of  men  who  had  plunged  into  the 
motion  picture  industry,  generally  made  their  appearance 
in  small  towns  where  they  would  "shoot"  the  city  officials, 
the  local  fire  department  in  action,  a  moving  train,  or  any 
other  motion  that  would  command  local  interest. 

Then  a  day  or  two  later  they  would  reappear  in  this 
same  town  with  their  positive  print  in  readiness  to  stage  an 
exhibition.  These  shows  were  usually  held  in  the  local 
opera  house,  if  there  happened  to  be  one.  If  not,  the  town 
hall,  a  church,  or  any  old  store  building  in  which  the  show- 
man could  stretch  a  sheet,  would  suffice. 

For  quite  some  time  the  motion  picture  proved  to  be  a 
decided  novelty  and  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
hold  an  Edison  franchise  found  the  American  dollars  roll- 
ing into  their  pockets.  With  the  passing  of  a  couple  of 
years  or  more,  however,  the  novelty  of  the  entertainment 
began  to  wear  off  and  the  public  in  general  began  to  look 
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upon  these  entertainments  as  a  fad.    Then  like  most  other 
fads  the  motion  picture  business  suffered  a  relapse. 

To  those  who  had  gambled  their  dollars  on  the  future 
of  this  form  of  amusement,  it  began  to  look  as  though  it 
would  be  a  serious  relapse.  The  interest  in  these  entertain- 
ments began  to  die  out,  because  up  to. that  time  very  little 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  way  of  improving  the  pho- 
tography. It  was  the  same  old  entertainment,  with  very 
few  new  trimmings  thrown  in,  and  to  the  close  observer  it 
was  very  apparent  that  unless  something  was  done  to  im- 
prove the  process,  there  could  be  but  one  result. 

But  as  we  find  it  in  the  lives  of  great  men,  and  in  the 
history  of  other  industries,  their  destiny  is  often  governed 
by  events.  And  this  proved  to  be  the  case  in  the  history  of 
the  motion  picture.  With  the  advent  of  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican War  this  form  of  amusement  was  given  a  new  lease  on 
life. 

Amusement  seekers  had  begun  to  tire  of  "the  local  fire 
department  in  action,"  the  moving  train  and  the  many 
other  commonplace  events  which  generally  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  average  " movie"  entertainment  in  those 
days.  But  to  see  "The  Boys  in  Blue"  on  their  way  to  the 
front ;  to  see  Old  Glory  floating  by  whipped  by  the  breezes 
as  though  she  were  endowed  with  life  itself,  and  to  see  the 
shells  from  the  American  battleships  bursting  on  the  Span- 
ish forts  at  Santiago,  provided  new  thrills  for  amusement 
lovers. 

Many  an  anxious  mother  has  seen  her  boy  marching 
bravely  off  to  battle  with  a  smile  on  his  face — a  pleasure  im- 
possible had  it  not  been  for  the  motion  picture  camera. 
There  were  many  incidents  of  this  nature,  even  in  that  minor 
struggle,  which  brought  the  American  public  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  films  had  other  than  amusement  values.  It  was 
now  very  evident  that  the  motion  picture  could  be  of  im- 
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^/j[ACK   SENNETT  and  his  director  -waiting  for  a  comedy 
inspiration.      oAn   intimate   'view  of  the  modern   motion 
pidure  camera  in  readiness  for  action. 
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measurable  service  in  the  recording  of  historical  events  for 
the  benefit  of  future  generations. 

Then  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assert  that  the  War  of 
1898  was  directly  responsible  for  resuscitating  the  art  of 
motion  pictures  which  for  a  time  seemed  doomed  to  ob- 
livion. 

At  least,  it  opened  up  new  opportunities  for  the  cinema 
and  men  with  vision  and  foresight  began  to  realize  the 
great  possibilities  which  were  at  hand.  They  were  confident 
that  it  could  be  developed  into  a  popular  form  of  amuse- 
ment. Furthermore,  they  believed  that  the  industry  had 
great  commercial  possibilities  and  that  as  an  educational 
factor  the  motion  picture  would  some  day  be  a  powerful 
influence. 

Despite  this  revival,  however,  and  the  possibilities  that 
had  been  inspired  by  the  Spanish- American  struggle,  the 
art  suffered  another  relapse  during  the  years  that  followed. 
This  relapse  did  not  take  on  the  serious  aspects  of  the 
former  decline.  It  was  more  of  a  lull  that  gave  opportunity 
for  considerable  experimentation  and  development.  At  any 
rate,  the  business  of  making  motion  pictures  failed  to  dis- 
play any  great  progress  during  this  period.  Its  promoters 
were  unable  to  discover  anything  that  would  command  the 
same  attention  and  interest  inspired  by  war  subjects. 

As  near  as  it  can  be  ascertained  it  was  sometime  in 
1906  when  the  first  "nickel  show"  made  its  appearance  in 
this  country.  This  event  took  place  in  Pittsburgh.  Harry 
Davis,  a  veteran  showman,  who  is  well  known  to  the  theatri- 
cal interests  of  this  country,  is  said  to  have  furnished  the 
capital  with  which  to  inaugurate  the  first  amusement  ven- 
ture of  this  kind. 

Heretofore,  there  had  been  considerable  display  of  film 
subjects,  but  they  had  generally  been  exhibited  in  conjunc- 
tion with  vaudeville  shows  in  variety  houses.    So  Mr.  Davis' 
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venture  was  doubtless  the  first  of  its  kind  to  exhibit  motion 
pictures  exclusively. 

So  phenomenal  was  the  success  of  Mr.  Davis'  theatre 
financially  that  two  of  his  employes  saw  no  reason  why  they 
shouldn't  get  into  the  game  themselves.  Immediately  after 
tendering  their  resignations  they  left  for  Cincinnati  where 
they  rented  an  old  store  building  and  duplicated  the  success 
of  the  Pittsburgh  house.  These  same  two  individuals  were 
also  responsible  for  the  first  movie  theatre  in  Chicago. 

The  legitimate  showmen  of  the  country  who  heard  of 
these  three  ventures  laughed  and  predicted  that  they 
couldn't  last.  But  they  did  last  and  they  prospered.  In 
those  days  the  picture  subjects  were  short — anything  in  the 
way  of  motion  that  would  amuse.  These  entertainments 
were  generally  along  comedy  lines. 

In  the  years  that  followed  "nickel  shows"  and  " ten- 
cent  houses"  sprung  up  in  nearly  all  the  leading  cities  and 
even  began  to  invade  the  smaller  towns.  It  was  a  mush- 
room-growth, but  not  a  rapid  decay  as  the  regular  theatre 
owners  had  predicted. 

From  the  very  beginning  owners  of  motion  picture 
theatres  prospered.  There  were  some  failures,  of  course, 
but  there  are  men  in  every  line  of  endeavor  who 
couldn't  make  a  success  of  anything.  The  great  majority 
of  the  motion  picture  millionaires,  and  there  are  many  of 
them,  can  be  directly  traced  back  to  the  pioneer  days  when 
they  were  listed  as  proprietors  of  " movie  shows." 

Not  even  the  most  optimistic  of  our  prominent  show- 
men in  those  days  dared  to  predict  that  the  cinema  would  in 
course  of  time  have  wrested  the  amusement  supremacy  from 
the  spoken  drama. 
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II. 

Pioneers 

^^^HE  first  picture  play  to  be  produced  in  America  was 
£  J  Alexander  Black's  "Miss  Jerry."  This  was  staged 
^^■^in  the  early  nineties  quite  some  time  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  motion  picture  camera,  and  was  accomplished 
by  taking  a  still  picture  of  every  movement  of  its  char- 
acters. Then  by  projecting  these  scenes  rapidly  through  the 
old  style  magic  lanterns  a  crude  form  of  animation  was 
visible  on  the  screen. 

It  was  approximately  twelve  years  later,  in  1906,  when 
the  Edison  Company  is  credited  with  making  the  first  one- 
reel  picture  taken  by  a  motion  picture  camera.  This  prod- 
uction was  released  under  the  title  of  "The  Great  Train 
Bobbery."  It  was  this  picture  that  really  started  the  ball 
rolling  as  far  as  the  presentation  of  fiction  in  motion  pic- 
tures was  concerned.  Up  to  this  time  motion  picture  prod- 
uction had  been  sailing  on  an  experimental  sea. 

Shortly  after,  the  first  one-reeler  was  produced  and  re- 
leased by  the  Biograph  Company.  The  title  of  this  produc- 
tion was  "The  Moonshiner's  Daughter."  Officials  of  the 
old  Biograph  Company  claim  that  their  organization  was 
the  second  producing  company  to  enter  the  field,  but  there 
is  some  dispute  over  that  statement  as  Colonel  Selig  believes 
the  Selig  Polyscope  is  entitled  to  that  honor. 

At  any  rate,  with  the  production  forces  of  these  three 
companies  in  action,  the  eyes  of  the  amusement  world  had 
been  opened  as  to  the  great  possibilities  of  the  silent  drama 
and  its  progress  began  to  keep  step  with  a  rapid  onward 
march. 
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q/1  "DRAMATIC  scene  from    ^Alexander  Slack's  "Miss 
Jerry,"  the  firsr  piclure  play  ever  produced  in  cAmerica. 


Among  the  other  companies  that  entered  the  producing 
field  at  approximately  the  same  time  were :  Lubin,  Kalem, 
Vitagraph  and  Essanay.  These  organizations  are  all  right- 
fully entitled  to  be  recorded  as  pioneers  of  this  great  in- 
dustry. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Biograph  Company,  these 
firms  were  known  as  the  Edison  licensees.  In  1908  the  Edi- 
son licensees  which  had  now  formed  a  powerful  combination 
undertook  to  enforce  the  laws  which  offered  protection  to 
the  Edison  patents.    The  Biograph  Company  having  num- 
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erous  patents  of  its  own,  this  gradually  led  to  a  series  of 
court  actions  to  determine  the  status  of  the  conflicting 
patent  rights. 

In  the  fall  of  1908  the  Edison  licensees  and  the  Bio- 
graph  Company  joined  forces  by  forming  what  was  known 
as  the  Motion  Picture  Patents  Company,  which  was  in 
reality  a  holding  company  with  which  to  control  all  the  im- 
portant patents  having  to  do  with  motion  picture  apparatus 
up  to  that  date. 

This,  it  was  believed  by  the  organizers,  would  abso- 
lutely shut  out  the  independents ,  because  of  their  inability 
to  use  any  of  the  apparatus  controlled  by  this  organization. 
So  for  the  time  it  looked  as  though  this  so-called  trust 
would  be  able  to  bar  the  gate  to  all  newcomers  desiring  to 
enter  the  field. 

The  following  year  the  General  Film  Company,  a  dis- 
tributing organization,  was  formed.  These  same  financial 
interests  by  forming  this  company  had  hoped  for  absolute 
control  of  the  distribution  of  their  pictures.  Up  to  this 
time  there  had  been  nothing  but  a  few  independent  dis- 
tributors' exchanges  scattered  throughout  the  country.  So 
immediately  after  their  organization  had  been  effected  offi- 
cials of  the  General  Film  Company  began  buying  up  the  in- 
dependent exchanges — those  they  desired.  The  other  inde- 
pendents were  left  out  in  the  cold. 

So  thorough  was  the  General 's  control  of  production  at 
that  time  that  the  few  remaining  independent  distributors, 
who  fought  to  keep  in  the  game,  soon  found  themselves 
without  any  films  to  handle.  The  General  Film  Company 
virtually  controlled  the  entire  output  of  the  industry. 

Fighting  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  and  extermina- 
tion staring  them  in  the  face,  the  independent  distributors 
realized  that  they  must  organize  for  production  if  they  ex- 
pected to  remain  in  the  game. 
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Carl  Laemmle,  now  president  of  the  Universal  Film 
Company,  was  one  of  the  first  independents  to  break 
into  the  producing  end  of  the  game  in  an  effort  to  fight  the 
trust.  Many  other  distributors  followed  his  lead  and  soon 
the  General  Film  Company  found  a  formidable  array  of 
independents  opposing  their  monopoly. 

This  naturally  brought  about  a  great  legal  battle  which 
resulted  in  years  of  litigation  between  the  Motion  Picture 
Patents  Company,  which  of  course  controlled  the  General 
Film,  and  the  independents. 

It  was  William  Fox,  president  of  the  Fox  Film  Com- 
pany, who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight  for  the  independents. 
Upon  this  momentous  decision  depended  the  entire  future 
of  the  motion  picture  industry.  The  trust  carried  its  case 
to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  where  a  decision  was  rendered 
against  it.  The  highest  court  held  the  Patents  Company  a 
trust  and  ordered  its  immediate  dissolution. 

This  was  a  great  victory  for  the  independents.  The 
decision  brought  about  a  new  order  of  things  for  the  indus- 
try and  cleared  the  barriers  to  progress. 

Strange  to  relate  there  was  not  a  single  individual  of 
theatrical  prominence  in  the  ranks  of  the  General  Film 
Company.  It  was  a  well  known  fact  that  they  had  raised  a 
barrier  against  any  invasion  into  their  ranks  by  legitimate 
showmen.  There  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  by  the  insiders 
that  if  prominent  amusement  kings  were  admitted  into  the 
ranks  of  this  organization  they  would  doubtless  wrench  the 
supremacy,  or  rather  the  control,  from  the  incumbents. 
Later,  in  a  general  sense,  this  proved  to  be  the  case. 

Just  before  the  highest  court  in  America  had  dealt  the 
"knock-out  punch"  to  the  film  trust,  Adolph  Zukor,  now 
president  of  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation,  went 
to  the  officials  of  the  General  Film  Company  and  sought 
admission  into  their  ranks  on  behalf  of  Daniel  Frohman 
and  himself.     It  was  at  this  time  that  he  learned  of  the 
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O^  SCENE  from  "Miss  Jerry"  that  will  enable  one  to  visu- 
alize the  evolution  of  the  pitlure  play  and  dress  as  well. 


aversion  held  by  officials  of  that  organization  against  per- 
mitting the  regular  theatrical  magnates  to  get  a  foothold  in 
the  motion  picture  field.  Needless  to  say  he  was  refused 
admission  into  the  coveted  circle  which  at  that  time  con- 
trolled all  film  production. 

Adolph  Zukor  was  one  of  the  first  of  our  present  day 
film  magnates  to  visualize  the  great  possibilities  in  screen 
development.  He  advanced  the  opinion  to  his  associates 
that  if  it  were  properly  developed  the  industry  would  be- 
come a  world  factor,  an  international  language,  an  enter- 
tainment and  educational  medium  such  as  the  world  had 
never  known. 
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Frank  E.  Woods,  who  is  now  supervising  director  of 
the  Lasky  organization,  was  one  of  the  first  dramatic  critics 
in  this  country  to  take  the  silent  drama  seriously.  He 
startled  the  theatrical  world  by  publishing  the  first  review 
of  a  motion  picture  drama  in  1908.  At  that  time  Mr.  Woods 
was  editor  and  critic  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Dramatic 
Mirror,  one  of  the  oldest  theatrical  publications  in  America. 
This  caused  nothing  short  of  a  sensation  in  the  theatrical 
ranks,  because  up  to  that  time  the  regulars  had  looked  upon 
the  motion  picture  as  a  craze  that  would  soon  die  out. 

Mr.  Woods'  cinema  prophecy  proved  to  be  no  idle  boast 
for  in  a  very  short  while  other  dramatic  critics  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  follow  his  lead. 

With  this  rapidly  developing  recognition  by  the  press 
of  the  film  drama  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  amusement  world, 
for  which  the  thanks  of  producers  are  undoubtedly  due  Mr. 
Woods,  our  new  industry  progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Still  the  regulars  were  skeptical  and  up  to  that  time  the  pic- 
ture producers  had  been  unable  to  induce  any  of  the  actors 
or  actresses  of  prominence  to  join  their  ranks. 
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III. 

The  New  Order  of  Things 

^j^ITH  the  advent  of  David  Wark  Griffith  into  the 
y  I  ^directorial  ranks  came  the  new  order  of  things.  Up 
Viy  to  this  time  Mr.  Griffith,  Mack  Sennett,  Thomas  H. 
Ince  and  many  other  of  our  celebrities  had  been  serving 
their  apprenticeships  as  actors  in  the  silent  drama. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  attempt  by  directors  to  get 
facial  expression.  Instead,  the  actor  was  generally  in- 
structed to  lift  his  knees  high  so  that  the  audience  could  see 
him  walk.  All  action  was  exaggerated.  In  fact,  everything 
was  exaggerated  because  motion  was  the  thing  most  desired. 

It  might  be  appropos  to  christen  this  "The  Period  of 
the  Chase."  If  you  can  recall  the  first  photodramas  to  be 
exhibited  you  will  doubtless  remember  that  the  so-called 
big  moment  in  almost  every  one  of  them  was  the  chase. 
Action  wTas  not  the  result  desired  in  those  days.  It  was 
motion  and  the  more  motion  the  better. 

The  early  photodramas  leaned  toward  comedy.  Very 
few  attempts,  if  any,  were  made  to  establish  pathos  or  heart 
interest.  This  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  art  of 
motion  picture  photography  had  been  advanced  very  little 
since  the  invention  of  the  kinetograph.  Practically  all  of 
the  photography  depended  on  sunlight.  The  application  of 
electricity  as  an  aid  to  the  camera  art  had  not  been  at- 
tempted up  to  that  time. 

D.  W.  Griffith  was  the  first  director  who  ever  attempted 
to  make  pictures  a  representation  of  life  as  we  find  it. 
His  great  faith  in  the  future  of  the  silent  drama  led  him  to 
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introduce  many  innovations,  which  afterward  proved  to  be 
real  stepping  stones  in  the  development  and  progress  of  the 
industry. 

Mr.  Griffith  has  undoubtedly  contributed  more  to  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  motion  picture  art  than 
any  other  individual.  No  other  director  has  done  any  more 
toward  putting  the  photoplay  on  an  artistic  plane.  He  was 
also  the  first  director  to  preach  the  advantage  of  the  multi- 
ple reel  picture  as  a  means  of  entertainment.  It  was  Mr. 
Griffith  who  introduced  the  " close-up/'  the  "cut-back,"  and 
many  other  innovations  that  virtually  revolutionized  photo- 
play construction  and  the  photographic  art  that  accom- 
panies it. 

When  Mr.  Griffith  left  the  Biograph  Company  it  was 
the  first  big  break  in  the  directorial  ranks  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Patents  Company.  He  was  later  followed  by 
Thomas  H.  Ince,  Mack  Sennett  and  many  other  directors 
who  have  since  risen  to  the  ranks  of  film  magnates. 

Thomas  Ince  received  his  first  motion  picture  experi- 
ence with  the  old  Imp  Company  which  wras  organized  by 
Carl  Laemmle.  Mr.  Ince  was  one  of  the  very  few  directors 
in  the  game  up  to  this  time  who  was  backed  by  many  years 
of  theatrical  experience  before  entering  the  motion  picture 
industry.  Mr.  Griffith's  departure  from  the  Biograph 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  old  regime  and  very 
few  of  the  old  companies  wrere  able  to  keep  step  with  the 
progressive  spirit  that  led  the  independent  producers 
onward. 

While  Colonel  Selig  was  originally  responsible  for  the 
star  system,  he  having  produced  pictures  in  1909  and  1910 
featuring  such  well  known  celebrities  as  Milton  and  Dollie 
Noble,  M.  P.  Curtis  and  Mabel  Taliaferro,  it  remained  for 
Adolph  Zukor  to  make  an  announcement  that  startled  the 
theatrical  world. 

In  1912,  with  the  formation  of  the  Famous  Players 
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progressive  cameraman  is  ever  willing  to  go  the  limit  in 
order  to  get  a  new  angle — Ince  'Production. 


Film  Company,  of  which  he  is  president,  he  made  it  known 
that  he  had  signed  Sarah  Bernhardt  to  appear  in  the  screen 
drama.  Mr.  Zukor  convinced  this  star  of  stars  that  the 
photoplay  was  the  only  way  by  which  her  immortal  work 
could  be  recorded  and  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations. 

Mr.  Zukor  accomplished  this  deal  after  a  dozen  stars  of 
lesser  magnitude  had  repeatedly  turned  down  contracts 
offered  by  him.  It  was  not  long  after  this  news  became 
known,  however,  that  many  other  artists  expressed  their 
willingness  to  follow  Mme.  Bernhardt 's  lead. 

Despite  the  Divine  Sarah's  announcement  that  she  con- 
sidered the  silent  drama  would  enjoy  a  great  future,  there 
were  still  many  American  stars  in  the  dramatic  firmament 
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who  considered  that  appearing  in  the  "movies"  was  beneath 
their  dignity. 

But  when  they  learned  that  the  stories  of  these 
"fabulous"  salaries  were  actually  true  and  that  the  film 
magnates  stood  in  readiness  with  their  pockets  full  of  gold, 
it  wasn't  a  question  of  love  and  duty.  It  was  love  and  dig- 
nity— love  for  the  American  dollar,  and  a  dignity  which  has 
since  been  proven  false.  At  last  the  theatrical  managers 
came  to  the  stern  realization  that  this  new  form  of  amuse- 
ment was  cutting  heavy  inroads  into  their  ranks  and  that  if 
something  could  not  be  done  to  check  the  desertions  they 
would  soon  lose  the  majority  of  their  stars. 

Jesse  L.  Lasky,  Samuel  Goldwyn  and  Cecil  B.  De  Mille 
cast  their  fortunes  together  and  launched  themselves  into 
the  industry  in  1912.  In  1916"  Mr.  Goldwyn  retired  from 
the  Lasky  Corporation  and  organized  the  Goldwyn  Pictures 
Corporation.  Mack  Sennett  soon  got  into  the  game  as  an 
independent  and  achieved  the  distinction  of  "The  King  of 
Slapstick."  B.  A.  Rolfe  was  responsible  for  the  Metro  Pic- 
tures Corporation  and  William  Fox  organized  his  own  com- 
pany which  grew  with  amazing  rapidity. 

These  men  represent  the  progressive  pioneers  of  the 
motion  picture  industry  and  have  all  achieved  great  success 
as  producers.  And  to  these  master  minds  and  their  asso- 
ciates is  due  the  gratitude  of  the  world  for  having  made  the 
photoplay  industry  an  educational  medium  second  to  none. 
Their  achievements  are  brilliant  and  will  some  day  be  rec- 
orded with  due  credit  in  order  that  the  future  generations 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  their  history. 
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q/1  CREM ARK  ABLE  -view  of  Thomas  H.  Ince's  Culver  City 
plant  that   -will  give  one  some  idea  as  to  the  battery  of 
buildings  necessary  to  the  modern  motion  piQure  Hudio. 
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IV. 

The  Modern  Studio 

^^^^HERE  is  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  cinema 
£  Jpatrons  in  this  country  who  have  any  conception 
^^'^  whatsoever  as  to  the  vast  army  of  workers  employed 
in  the  modern  studio.  Before  a  picture  is  completed,  numer- 
ous carpenters,  mill  hands,  tile  and  brick  layers,  interior 
decorators,  painters,  paper-hangers,  foundrymen,  electri- 
cians and  many  other  tradesmen  have  a]l  done  their  bit. 

The  shooting  of  a  production  is  divided  into  two  classi- 
fications— interiors  and  exteriors.  Practically  all  interiors 
are  constructed  right  in  the  studio.  Occasionally  the 
smaller  companies  will  stage  special  scenes  in  the  interior 
of  a  regular  theatre,  police  court,  jail  or  perhaps  a  church, 
but  this  practice,  which  at  one  time  was  considered  an 
economy,  is  no  longer  popular. 

The  leading  producers  have  long  since  learned  that 
better  results  can  be  obtained  by  building  a  special  set  at 
the  studio,  where  they  have  the  necessary  electrical  equip- 
ment at  their  command.  Electricity  plays  a  very  important 
role  in  production  work. 

The  author  has  selected  the  Ince  Studio  with  which  to 
illustrate  this  chapter,  because  of  the  splendid  supply  of 
photographs  available  for  this  purpose.  The  Lasky,  Gold- 
wyn,  Metro  and  Pox  studios  all  compare  very  favorably 
with  Mr.  Ince's  Culver  City  plant. 

The  larger  studios  are  equipped  with  three  kinds  of 
stages — the  light  stage,  the  dark  stage  and  the  open  stage. 
Whenever  the  scenario  calls  for  night  scenes  these  sets  are 
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usually  erected  on  the  dark  stage.  On  the  other  hand  day- 
light scenes  are  usually  taken  on  the  light  or  open  stages. 
Lately,  however,  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  toward 
night  work.  Under  this  plan  a  set  in  which  the  scenario 
calls  for  both  day  and  night  action,  the  latter  can  be  ob- 
tained by  shooting  these  scenes  in  the  dark  of  night. 

Having  read  the  scenario  the  technical  director  imme- 
diately plans  the  construction  work  for  a  production.  All 
the  skill  and  knowledge  of  modern  architecture  is  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  these  specifications.  The  carpenter 
shop  with  its  auxiliary,  the  planing  mill,  now  becomes  the 
center  of  production  activities.  These  men  are  more  than 
carpenters,  they  are  specialists  in  their  trade,  or  perhaps 
better  termed  master  mechanics.  For  construction  work  in 
a  motion  picture  studio  calls  for  vastly  more  creative  ability 
than  ordinary  house  building.  These  same  requirements 
hold  true  in  all  other  departments  of  the  studio. 

After  the  carpenters  have  assembled  their  structure  it 
is  in  readiness  for  the  painters,  paper-hangers  and  the  in- 
terior decorator.  Realism  is  the  keynote  of  every  setting. 
If  the  script  calls  for  an  attic  or  a  plain  room,  this  per- 
fectly new  wall-paper  and  the  other  decorations  must  be 
soiled  and  stained  so  as  to  give  evidence  of  years  of  oc- 
cupancy. 

With  these  two  departments  having  finished  their 
work  the  property  man  is  instructed  to  dress  the  set.  The 
property  room  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  departments 
of  the  entire  studio.  Here  you  may  find  almost  anything 
from  a  toy  pistol  to  a  Chinese  palanquin.  The  stock  of  this 
department  accumulates  with  the  years  of  production,  and 
the  progressive  property  keeper  looks  with  great  pride  upon 
the  rare  antiques  which  have  come  into  his  possession. 

He  may  be  called  upon  by  the  director  to  supply  him 
with  anything  from  an  Indian  tom-tom  to  a  miniature 
battleship.     If  he  hasn't  one  in  stock,  it  is  up  to  him  to 
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borrow  one.     If  he  ran  not  borrow  one,  it  is  up  to  him  to 

make  one.  Under  such  circumstances,  of  course,  he  can  re- 
quisition the  foundry  or  technical  designers  for  any  neces- 
sary assistance.  To  "props"  as  he  is  called  in  studio  par- 
lance, nothing  is  impossible.    You  can  depend  on  that. 

Of  no  less  importance  to  the  larger  studios  is  the  ward- 
robe department.  There  is.  however,  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  leading  producers  over  the  advantage  in 
maintaining  such  a  department.  Some  of  the  principal 
companies  prefer  to  rent  costumes  from  independent  con- 
cerns, as  an  enormous  outlay  of  capital  is  necessary  to  prop- 
erly stock  and  maintain  this  department.  But  the  officials 
of  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation  have  taken  the 
opposite  viewpoint. 

This  organization  has  established  one  of  the  largest 

departments  of  its  kind  maintained  by  any  motion  picture 
producer.  Dress  has  always  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  success  of  the  Lasky  productions.     They  have  engaged 

the  best  designers  that  money  could  buy,  and  furnish  com- 
plete wardrobes  t<:»  the  feminine  talent  they  employ. 

In  Cecil  B.  De  Mille's  super-features  one  thing  is  very 

evident.  This  popular  director  is  not  satisfied  to  have  his 
feminine  players  dressed  up-to-the-minute.  He  goes  even 
further  than  that  by  insisting  that  the  gowns  worn  in  his 
productions  must  be  ahead  of  the  minute.  And  they  are. 
Many  of  the  ultra  creations  originally  introduced  by  the 
Lasky  designers  are  copied  by  leading  modistes  throughout 
this  country.  So  the  officials  of  this  organization  have  hit 
upon  one  sure-fire  box  office  drawing  power — a  subject  that 
finds  a  warm  spot  in  every  woman's  heart — beautiful 
clothes. 

In  justice  to  the  other  organizations  it  must  be  stated 
that  they  are  all  making  a  determined  effort  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  ak>n£r  these  lines. 
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CJ'ECHNICAL   staff  supervising  the   ereclion   of  a   modern 
theatre  set  at  the  Ince  Studio. 


JNTERIOR  of  the  modern  planing  mill  and  carpenter  shop  at 
the  Ince  Studio. 
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The  department  of  electricity  and  lighting  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  most  important  links  in  studio  equip- 
ment. In  the  pioneer  days  the  motion  picture  photographer 
depended  almost  entirely  upon  sunlight.  But  with  the  aid 
of  electricity  these  cinematic  experts  have  developed  the 
art  of  photography  to  a  high  state  of  perfection. 

It  is  the  close  cooperation  of  these  illuminating  experts 
and  the  camera  men  that  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
beautiful  photographic  effects  you  have  doubtless  marveled 
at  in  the  modern  picture.  With  their  battery  of  lights,  and 
there  are  many  kinds  and  as  many  uses  for  them,  they  are 
able  to  light  the  set  so  that  the  smallest  details  can  be  rec- 
orded on  the  photographic  record: — the  film.  The  great 
progress  enjoyed  by  the  motion  picture  industry  could  not 
have  been  possible,  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  ren- 
dered by  electricity. 

The  film  laboratory  is  the  domain  of  the  specialist.  It 
is  this  department  that  receives  the  negative  after  it  has 
been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  story,  and  great  responsi- 
bility rests  on  the  individual  in  charge.  After  the  negative 
has  been  developed  and  taken  through  the  drying  process 
sample  positive  prints  are  made  in  order  that  the  director 
and  producer  may  review  their  work.  All  negative  stock 
that  has  been  reviewed  and  approved  is  carefully  stored  in 
fire-proof  vaults  to  await  the  final  assembling  of  the  entire 
story. 

There  are  many  other  minor  departments  that  have  im- 
portant functioning  to  do.  However,  one  can  best  visualize 
the  immensity  of  the  modern  motion  picture  studio  by  view- 
ing the  aeroplane  shot  of  Mr.  Ince's  Culver  City  plant 
which  appears  on  another  page  of  this  volume.  It  it  con- 
ceded to  be  one  of  the  best  equipped  institutions  of  its  kind. 
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v. 

The  Staff 

UCH  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  acting  phase  of  the 
silent  drama  by  the  press  of  this  country,  but  very 
little  has  ever  been  published  to  enlighten  the  public 
upon  the  various  other  branches  that  constitute  the  indus- 
try. The  previous  chapter  was  devoted  to  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  constructive  departments  of  the  modern  studio. 

In  this  chapter  the  author  will  endeavor  to  briefly  il- 
lustrate the  divisions  of  the  administrative  forces  employed 
in  the  larger  organizations. 

The  studio  manager's  duties  are  exactly  what  this  term 
implies.  It  is  his  work  to  govern  all  departments  and  to 
see  that  their  wants  are  promptly  supplied.  They  compare 
with  those  of  business  manager  of  other  commercial  insti- 
tutions. 

The  production  manager  must  be  an  efficiency  expert. 
Figuratively  he  is  the  general  in  command  of  the  various 
producing  units.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  there  is  no- 
conflict  between  these  companies.  That  is,  he  must  start 
his  companies  at  such  times  that  while  two  or  three  of  them 
are  shooting  interiors  and  using  stage  space,  the  other  two 
or  three  producing  units  can  be  taking  exteriors.  Again 
we  find  actors  or  actresses  working  in  two  companies  at  one 
time.  The  work  must  be  planned  so  that  the  artist  can  work 
in  the  scenes  of  one  production  one  day  and  play  in  the 
other  production  the  following  or  a  later  day  without  any 
loss  of  time,  or  the  "holding  up"  of  either  of  the  companies. 
An  efficient  production  manager  can  save  thousands  of 
dollars  every  year  for  the  larger  organizations  by  prevent- 
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^TTiE  infusion  of  art  into  the  modern  super-feature  has  becc 
a  necessity — Ince  oArt  Department. 


ing  unnecessary  delays  and  loss  of  time  that  would  be 
inevitable  were  it  not  for  the  close  cooperation  between  the 
various  companies.  This  efficiency  is  the  direct  result  of 
their  being  placed  under  the  command  of  one  head — the 
production  manager. 

The  scenario  editor  is  the  head  of  the  scenario  staff. 
This  department,  unquestionably  the  most  important  of  all. 
is  made  up  of  an  able  staff  of  writers,  the  great  majority  of 
them  having  been  recruited  from  the  journalistic  ranks. 
An  important  auxiliary  which  comes  directly  under  the 
management  of  the  scenario  editor  is  the  reading  depart- 
ment.    The  larger  studios  maintain  a  staff  of  from  ten  to 
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twenty  readers  who  do  nothing  but ' '  sift  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff."  They  read  the  tons  of  manuscripts  submitted  by 
ambitious  writers  and  pass  to  the  scenario  head  only  stories 
containing  good  picture  material.  i 

The  research  staff  has  also  become  quite  an  important 
function  in  every  large  organization.  It  is  the  duty  of  this 
department  to  collect  all  available  material  and  information 
that  may  be  of  value  to  motion  picture  production.  These 
libraries  are  now  becoming  very  extensive,  and  the  far- 
sightedness of  the  producer  who  first  saw  the  necessity  of 
this  work  will  pay  handsome  returns  upon  this  effort  in 
future  years. 

Everything  that  is  needed  for  production  work,  studio 
supplies  or  equipment  must  come  through  the  purchasing 
department.     As  in  all  other  commercial  institutions  the 


qJ  CORNER  of  the  Ince  Laboratory  isohere  thousands  oj 
feet  of  film  are  dried  on  huge  cylinders  every  week. 
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purchasing  agent  is  selected  because  of  his  knowledge  of 
values.  Efficiency  in  buying  is  very  essential,  especially 
where  a  firm  spends  millions  annually. 

Publicity  and  exploitation  of  the  modern  motion  pic- 
ture feature  requires  great  tact.  In  the  pioneer  days  the 
average  press  agent  frequently  resorted  to  sensational 
stories.  They  generally  proved  to  be  of  good  drawing  value 
as  far  as  box-office  results  were  concerned.  But  today  the 
leading  producers  have  discarded,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
sensational  yarn  and  find  that  equal  results  can  be  obtained 
by  clothing  their  publicity  with  dignity.  Newspaper  men, 
it  is  agreed,  make  the  best  publicists.  The  publisher  of  one 
of  Los  Angeles'  leading  dailies  recently  stated  that  he  was 
compelled  to  keep  an  over-up  staff  at  all  times,  because  he 
never  knew  what  moment  the  motion  picture  interests 
would  take  from  him  two  or  three  of  his  best  writers. 

This  department  occasionally  sends  its  representatives 
on  tours  from  coast  to  coast  in  the  interest  of  forthcoming 
productions.  Another  benefit  of  these  trips  is  that  it  gets 
the  department  in  close  personal  touch  with  editors 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  this  manner  the 
exploitation  man  is  able  to  learn  just  what  kind  of  stories 
are  preferred  in  the  different  localities. 

The  casting  director  engages  all  the  principals  and 
extra  people  for  the  various  productions.  The  head  of  this 
department  is  generally  selected  because  of  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  various  types  of  screen  actors  and  act- 
resses. He  generally  has  their  history  and  picture  experi- 
ence at  his  finger  tips.  While,  of  course,  the  producer  and 
the  director  have  the  final  say  as  to  the  principals  to  be 
used  in  any  production,  the  judgment  of  the  casting  director 
carries  considerable  weight  in  final  decisions. 

The  art  department  has  been  gaining  in  importance 
with  the  increasing  age  of  the  industry.  In  the  early  years 
of  film  production  all  sub-titles  were  plain.     But  recently 
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art  titles  have  become  quite  the  rage  in  the  modern  picture. 
One  company  has  gone  so  far  as  to  introduce  art  titles  for 
the  spoken  or  insert  titles.  And  in  some  of  the  recent  re- 
leases animated  art  titles  have  been  introduced — mainly 
for  comedy  effects  and  they  seem  pleasing  to  the  public. 

Well  known  artists  have  given  up  "art  for  art's  sake" 
and  are  now  engaged  in  making  illustrated  titles  for  the  in- 
dustry. Many  cartoonists  of  national  reputation  have  also 
found  flattering  salaries  awaiting  them  in  this  new  line  of 
endeavor.  Occasionally  the  scenario  calls  for  a  certain 
elaborate  painting.  In  such  instances,  of  course,  the  artist's 
service  is  of  immeasurable  value. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  such  departments  as  the 
stenographic  force,  auditing  and  bookkeeping  units,  the 
cashier,  and  a  large  staff  of  clerks  that  are  shifted  about 
from  one  department  to  another.  A  recent  census  taken  at 
the  Ince  Studio  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  are  more  than 
four  hundred  individuals  employed  in  administrative  and 
construction  work.  At  Lasky's  West  Coast  Studio  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  between  tive  and  six  hundred  em- 
ployees. These  facts  will  serve  to  give  one  some  idea  of  the 
vastness  of  the  modern  studio. 
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VI. 

The  Story 

CHEKE  has  been  considerable  controversy  during  the 
last  few  years  as  to  what  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  motion  picture  production.  It  has  been  a 
sort  of  a  three-cornered  argument  between  the  author,  star 
and  director.  And  of  course  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
merit  to  all  their  claims,  but  one  thing  is  certain — on  the 
author  rests  the  structure  of  the  motion  picture  industry. 

The  foundation  of  the  photoplay  is  the  story.  Without 
a  good  foundation  the  stars,  directors  and  producers  are 
powerless.  On  the  other  hand  no  matter  how  good  the  story 
may  be  it  must  have  proper  direction  and  also  a  proper 
interpretation  by  the  artists  who  appear  in  the  picture. 
They  are  all  essential  units  to  the  success  of  the  silent 
drama.  To  slight  the  importance  of  any  one  of  these  three 
units  is  an  exhibition  of  bad  judgment. 

Every  studio  maintains  a  constant  search  for  suitable 
photoplay  material.  During  the  last  few  years  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  larger  companies  has  been  to  purchase 
novels  and  magazine  stories  by  well  known  writers.  Plays 
that  have  made  good  in  New  York  or  other  large  theatrical 
centers  are  also  in  favor.  So  keen  has  been  the  competition 
between  the  photoplay  material  buyers  over  the  purchasing 
of  screen  rights  to  notable  stage  successes  and  "best  sellers" 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  of  a  book  being  purchased 
for  $50,000. 

Mary  Pickford  paid  forty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
screen  rights  to  " Daddy  Long  Legs,"  and  David  Wark 
Griffith  exhibited  his  check  for  $175,000  with  which  he  pur- 
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TNTERIOR  of  the  cutting  room  inhere  the  director  or  editor 
assembles  the  film  in  continuity  form — Ince  Studio. 


chased  the  motion  picture  rights  to  that  dramatic  classic 
"Way  Down  East." 

The  trade  publications  only  recently  reported  that 
"Ben  Hut"  would  soon  be  filmed  and  that  it  cost  the  pro- 
ducers a  half  million  dollars  for  the  right  to  transform 
this  spectacular  drama  into  a  photoplay.  That  is  the  largest 
figure  of  this  kind  that  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
producers. 

On  the  other  hand  the  original  story — that  is  the  story 
written  directly  for  the  screen — is  favored  by  many  promi- 
nent directors.  These  men  prophesy  that  the  great  screen 
classic  which  is  bound  to  make  its  appearance  some  day  in 
the  future  will  be  an  original  story. 
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The  opinions  of  the  producer,  director,  star  and  scen- 
ario editor  are  all  taken  into  consideration  when  deciding 
upon  a  story  to  produce.  After  having  arrived  at  a  decision 
the  story  is  given  to  one  of  the  staff  writers,  with  instruc- 
tions to  proceed  with  the  continuity.  Both  men  and  women 
are  employed  in  these  positions.  If  the  story  deals  with  a 
subject  most  intimately  known  to  women,  a  member  of  that 
sex  is  generally  selected  for  this  assignment.  But  if  the 
plot  is  essentially  masculine  in  character  the  job  will  un- 
questionably fall  to  the  lot  of  a  man. 

Considerable  depends  upon  the  selection  of  the  continu- 
ity writer.  An  individual  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  customs  and  settings  of  modern  society  may  have 
no  intimate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  great  North  woods 
country.  Therefore  the  individual  particularly  suited  by 
experience  to  this  particular  kind  of  a  story  is  the  logical 
person  to  give  expression  to  the  screen  version. 

Every  scene  in  the  modern  scenario  is  numbered. 
Writers  estimate  that  approximately  fifty  scenes  will  make 
one  reel  of  action.  It  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the 
speed  of  this  action.  When  the  first  rough  draft  of  the 
screen  version  is  finished  the  scenario  editor  calls  a  confer- 
ence and  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  are  requested 
to  hear  the  reading.  Here  the  screen  story  is  attacked  from 
every  angle.  If  it  stands  up  under  this  verbal  bombard- 
ment it  is  generally  approved.  If  not,  the  writer  is  re- 
quested to  make  the  necessary  changes  or  perhaps  rewrite 
the  entire  story.  Occasionally  stories  are  rewritten  time 
and  again  before  they  win  the  approval  of  the  studio 
council. 

With  the  final  acceptance  by  the  producer  several 
copies  are  made  and  distributed  to  each  of  the  department 
heads  with  orders  to  prepare  for  the  production. 
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VII. 

Shooting  the  Production 

QKOBABLY  no  other  part  of  the  industry  commands 
the  same  amount  of  interest,  especially  from  the 
public,  as  shooting  the  production.  Until  recently 
the  management  of  Universal  City  permitted  visitors  to 
enter  their  mammouth  plant  upon  the  payment  of  a  small 
admission  fee.  During  the  continuance  of  this  plan  thou- 
sands of  tourists  visited  the  place  daily  and  were  taken  into 
the  most  intimate  secrets  of  studio  work. 

In  course  of  time,  however,  it  was  discovered  that 
productions  suffered  materially  because  of  this  open-door 
policy.  Actors  often  admitted  that  they  could  not  do  their 
best  work  with  a  hundred  or  more  spectators  viewing  the 
performance  from  the  side  lines.  So  the  plan  wTas  discon- 
tinued, and  today  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  stranger  to 
gain  admission  to  any  of  the  Los  Angeles  studios. 

In  shooting  the  production  the  director  is  in  supreme 
command.  The  producer  seldom  interferes  with  the  di- 
rector's work  because  the  latter  is  held  responsible  for  the 
results.  The  construction  department  is  usually  given  a 
week  in  which  to  prepare  the  sets.  During  this  period  the 
director  gets  the  cast  together  and  conducts  a  few  rehearsals 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  his  performers  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  action  of  the  story.  Despite  the  fact  that 
rehearsals  are  conducted  the  screen  actor  is  not  compelled 
to  memorize,  as  is  the  case  in  the  spoken  drama.  During 
this  period  many  tests  are  also  made  of  the  principal 
players  to  determine  from  which  style  of  make-up  the  best 
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Q^IRECTOR  and  cameraman  shooting  modern  cafe  set  from 
a  high  angle — Famous  Players-Lasky  Production. 


photographic  results  can  be  obtained.     This  is  especially 
necessary  in  character  work. 

The  assistant  director  is  an  important  cog  in  the  wheel, 
more  so  than  many  directors  are  willing  to  admit.  It  is  his 
duty  to  prepare  a  working  schedule  of  the  production;  to 
prepare  dress  plots  for  the  performers;  to  see  that  the 
proper  players  are  ready  for  duty  at  the  proper  time;  to 
lay  out  the  working  schedule  so  that  there  will  be  no  un- 
necessary delays  or  loss  of  time.  He  can  not  wait  for  the 
director's  orders  on  all  things.  He  must  anticipate  his 
chief's  wants  and  keep  ahead  with  his  planning  at  all 
times. 
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Then  finally  when  the  staff  has  everything  in  readiness 
to  begin  taking  the  real  scenes,  the  players  are  summoned 
and  the  director,  after  some  preliminaiy  rehearsing,  gives 
the  command  that  means  business.  It  is  " camera."  When 
sufficient  footage  for  this  particular  scene  has  been  recorded 
the  command  "cut"  ends  the  clicking  of  the  camera. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  scenes  of  a  photoplay  in 
the  numerical  order  in  which  they  are  projected  on  the 
screen.  In  fact,  this  has  never  been  done,  as  far  as  it  is 
known.  The  director  may  take  the  last  scenes  of  the  story 
first,  or  he  may  begin  operation  in  the  middle  of  a  produc- 
tion. It  matters  not  just  so  long  as  none  of  them  is  over- 
looked. 

It  is  general  practice  now  to  keep  twTo  cameras  in  action 
on  all  scenes.  The  head  cameraman  usually  takes  the 
American  negative  while  the  second  man  records  the  scenes 
that  go  to  make  up  the  foreign  film.  Then  again  by  em- 
ploying two  machines,  both  long  shots  and  close-ups  can  be 
recorded  at  the  same  time.  This  gives  unity  and  smooth- 
ness of  action  in  the  final  cutting. 

No  news  is  as  welcome  to  the  screen  actor  as  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  company  is  going  out  on  location. 
This  means  a  real  vacation  to  most  of  them.  All  film  com- 
panies travel  first-class,  stop  at  the  best  hotels,  and  spare 
nothing  in  the  way  of  expense  to  make  their  trips  interest- 
ing. And  furthermore,  they  are  generally  royally  enter- 
tained by  those  individuals  whose  territory  they  have  in- 
vaded. 

At  no  time  does  the  work  of  the  motion  picture  actor 
or  actress  become  monotonous.  There  is  always  something 
new  and  interesting  to  keep  up  the  excitement.  And  it  is 
the  excitement  that  makes  this  game  so  thoroughly  fas- 
cinating. It  is  the  unexpected  happenings  that  create  en- 
tertainment for  members  of  this  fraternity. 

An  incident  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  point 
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happened  while  Dustin  Farnum  was  filming  "The  Vir- 
ginian." The  scenario  calls  for  the  rescue  of  the  heroine 
from  the  drunken  stage  driver  who  is  heading  his  horses 
straight  for  the  deep  waters  of  the  Green  River.  Mr.  Far- 
num, mounted  on  a  Western  charger,  spurred  his  steed 
toward  the  old  stage  coach. 

While  riding  at  a  stiff  pace  Mr.  Farnum  attempted  to 
rescue  the  girl.  Failing  to  get  a  secure  hold  and  unable  to 
check  his  horse,  he  dropped  the  beautiful  heroine  into  the 
muddy  waters. 

Fanny  Ward  once  leaned  too  heavily  against  the  hand 
railing  of  a  temporary  bridge  erected  at  the  Lasky  studio, 
and  as  a  result  fell  into  a  muddy  stream  which  ruined  the 


qs£  SPECIAL  platform  is   constructed  for  the   cameraman 
when  the  scenario   calls  for  scenes  to  be  taken  in  a  fast- 
moving  automobile — Famous  Players-Lasky  Production. 
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three  thousand  dollar  gown  she  was  wearing.  Incidents  of 
this  nature  happen  every  day  in  the  various  film  colonies 
and  they  serve  to  provide  real  amusement  for  the  insiders. 

The  exposed  negative  from  the  camera  is  turned  over 
to  the  laboratory  every  evening.  It  is  developed  imme- 
diately and  sample  positive  prints  made  to  be  used  for  early 
reviewing  and  cutting.  These  previews  are  called  "  dailies  " 
and  in  most  studios  it  is  compulsory  for  the  principals  and 
members  of  the  company  staff  to  attend  them.  They  are 
given  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the 
work  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  If  any  of  the  scenes  are 
not  up  to  standard  " retakes"  are  ordered.  These  " dailies" 
also  serve  to  give  the  actors  a  thorough  line  on  their  own 
work  and  in  many  cases  have  enabled  them  to  improve  their 
performance  as  the  production  progresses. 

When  all  the  scenes  have  been  taken  temporary  titles 
are  made.  The  director  or  the  cutter,  it  varies  in  the  dif- 
ferent studios,  retires  to  the  cutting  room  where  he  proceeds 
to  assemble  the  entire  story.  With  this  task  finished  the 
temporary  titles  are  inserted  and  a  preview  of  the  photo- 
play is  staged. 

Very  few  of  the  stories  reach  this  stage  of  the  produc- 
tion in  such  perfect  condition  that  they  are  accepted.  Some 
times  additions  to  the  story  are  found  necessary  and  many 
titles  are  rewritten  or  changed.  At  this  point  the  film  editor 
takes  a  hand  in  the  game  and  endeavors  to  improve  the 
standard  of  the  photoplay  by  adding  and  cutting  here  and 
there.  Then  the  permanent  or  art  titles  are  substituted  for 
the  temporary  ones. 

No  doubt  many  readers  would  like  to  knowT  how  double 
and  triple  exposures,  that  appear  so  frequently  in  the 
modern  photoplay,  are  made.  Double  exposing  a  negative 
is  principally  a  matter  of  perfect  timing  and  perfect  place- 
ment of  characters. 
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TT  isn't  necessary  to  go  to  Italy  for  a  "Venetian  canal  scene. 
This  one  was  constructed  right  on  the  studio  floor — Famous 
Tlayers-Lasky  Production. 


We  can  best  illustrate  the  art  of  double  exposure  with 
a  scene  in  which  one  of  the  principal  characters  has  a  vision. 
The  vision,  you  have  undoubtedly  noticed,  fades  in  and 
fades  out  of  the  picture  without  a  change  of  the  scene  in 
the  main. 

The  vision  part  of  the  double  exposure  is  recorded  on 
the  negative  first.  This  action  is  staged  with  a  large  black 
velvet  curtain  as  a  background.  This  permits  no  exposure 
on  the  negative  except  the  movement  of  these  characters  as 
the  plain  black  cloth  does  not  register  at  all. 

Then  the  film  is  rewound  to  the  exact  starting  point  and 
over  this  first  exposure  of  the  vision  the  regular  scene  and 
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action  of  the  story  is  taken.  This  second  exposure,  of 
course,  fills  the  space  on  the  negative  not  reached  by  the 
characters  in  the  vision.  The  main  thing  to  watch  is  that 
the  characters  from  the  two  sets  of  action  do  not  overlap 
each  other. 

The  natural  background  in  the  real  set  fills  in  the  space 
around  the  movements  of  the  vision  characters  which  were 
registered  during  the  first  exposure.  No  background  shows 
from  the  first  exposure  because  black  velvet  was  used  and 
this  does  not  register.  Some  cameramen  have  successfully 
registered  five  and  six  exposures  in  a  single  scene.  This  is 
indeed  a  photographic  accomplishment. 

Trick  photography  was  in  vogue  some  few  years  ago, 
but  finds  little  opportunity  for  expression  in  the  modern 
feature  picture.  The  comedy  producers,  however,  still  take 
advantage  of  this  form  of  deception.  There  are  many  ways 
of  accomplishing  this  result,  but  the  simplest  method  is  by 
"stop  motion."  By  this  manner  objects  or  individuals  can 
be  taken  out  of  the  action  or  thrown  into  it,  so  that  when 
the  story  is  projected  on  the  screen  they  appear  and  dis- 
appear in  a  fraction  of  a  second.  Curious  effects  are  also 
produced  by  reversing  the  positive  print  and  running  it 
backward. 

There  are  tricks  in  all  trades,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
other  industry  can  produce  anything  that  will  begin  to  com- 
pare with  the  peculiar  results  achieved  by  modern  motion 
picture  photography. 
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VIII. 

The  Art  of  Deception 

LL  great  enterprises  have  their  commercial  secrets, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  is  more  closely  guarded 
by  the  motion  picture  producers  than  the  art  of 
building  miniatures. 

Miniature  sets  are  used  quite  often  in  the  modern 
super-feature — especially  in  spectacular  productions,  but 
the  methods  used  in  obtaining  these  results  are  withheld 
even  from  rival  producers.  Then  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  leading  producers  do  not  favor  letting  the  gen- 
eral public  in  on  certain  production  methods. 

Some  years  back  espionage  was  quite  a  popular  sport 
among  the  comedy  producers.  So  keen  was  the  rivalry 
among  the  "slapstick  kings"  that  wherever  it  was  possible 
they  would  plant  a  stool  pigeon  in  the  rival  studios  to  keep 
themselves  informed  as  to  any  new  comedy-making  device 
that  might  be  introduced  by  a  rival  director. 

With  the  duplication  of  comedy  stunts  by  two  or  three 
of  the  comedy  directors  at  approximately  the  same  time,  it 
became  evident  that  some  one  was  carrying  tales  from  one 
studio  to  another.  This  resulted  in  a  " closed  door"  policy 
among  the  comedy  producers  and  it  is  being  more  rigidly 
enforced  than  ever  today. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Martin  J.  Doner,  one  of  the 
leading  artist-architects  of  the  industry,  the  author  has  been 
able  to  procure  two  excellent  illustrations  of  what  is  with- 
out question  one  of  the  most  rema  rkable  miniature  sets  ever 
photographed  in  motion  pictures. 
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This  set  was  used  in  one  of  the  most  stupendous  war 
stories  ever  produced.  It  represents  the  capital  of  one  of 
Europe's  war-ridden  countries. 

When  exhibited  upon  the  screen  I  venture  to  predict 
that  not  one  theatre  patron  in  every  thousand  who  wit- 
nessed this  marvelous  production  could  detect  that  this 
scene  was  a  miniature — so  perfect  was  its  design  and  mech- 
anism. 

More  than  two  thousand  miniature  buildings,  with 
their  design  architectually  perfect,  were  placed  in  this 
scene.  Passenger  and  freight  trains  crossed  this  bridge  at 
different  speeds.  Infantry  and  cavalry  troops  marched 
over  this  viaduct.  Up  the  streets  you  could  plainly  detect 
the  movements  of  troops  and  pedestrians  as  well.  Armored 
cars  and  horse-drawn  vehicles  were  operated  so  life-like 
that  even  able  motion  picture  men  were  deceived  by  this 
magnificent  realism  until  at  last  the  viaduct  was  blown  to 
bits  by  bombs  from  the  Zeppelin.  Then  of  course  it  dawned 
upon  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  inside  workings  of 
picture  production  that  they  had  been  looking  upon  a  minia- 
ture set. 

Above  the  city  was  staged  a  terrific  combat  between 
the  air  forces  of  two  nations.  Bombs  were  dropped  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  tearing  big  holes  in  the  streets  in 
a  most  realistic  manner. 

And  then  for  a  befitting  climax,  with  ammunition 
trains,  cavalry  and  infantry  units  crossing  the  bridge  on 
their  way  to  the  scene  of  battle,  one  of  the  giants  of  the  air 
swoops  down  with  a  well-placed  bomb  that  hits  its  mark. 
The  left  half  of  the  bridge  is  blown  up  and  rendered  useless. 
The  cavalry  troops  at  the  right  end  of  the  structure  retreat 
in  disorder. 

Finally  one  of  the  defending  planes  makes  a  death- 
defying  plunge  directly  toward  the  giant  Zeppelin  and  in  an 
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instant  this  enemy  airship,  all  in  flames,  plunges  earthward, 
falling  in  the  middle  of  the  city. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  marvelous  when  one  considers 
that  the  pedestrains,  the  infantrymen  and  cavalry  horses 
were  mere  mechanical  toys.  The  most  remarkable  part  of 
it  was  the  precision  of  their  movements.  The  pedestrians 
lifted  their  legs  with  realism,  as  did  the  horses. 

Mr.  Doner  and  his  staff  of  assistants  worked  approxi- 
mately two  months  on  this  setting,  but  their  efforts  were 
rewarded  by  the  results  they  achieved.  Up  to  the  present 
time  nothing  has  been  exhibited  that  has  achieved  anything 
more  realistic. 

In  the  first  illustration  you  will  plainly  see  the  passen- 
ger and  freight  trains  on  the  viaduct.  In  the  second  picture 
you  will  note  that  the  water  has  been  drained  from  the 
river.  The  two  men  who  are  working  under  the  bridge  are 
placing  the  dynamite  that  will  send  this  structure  into  the 
air  at  the  appointed  time. 

Prom  the  size  of  Mr.  Doner's  two  assistants  in  this  pic- 
ture you  will  be  able  to  judge  the  proportions  upon  which 
this  miniature  set  was  constructed. 


y> 
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IX. 

Notable  Productions 

IN  reviewing  the  directorial  efforts  of  the  last  ten 
years  one  picture  stands  preeminently  as  a  criterion. 
D.  W.  Griffith's  "Birth  of  a  Nation"  is  a  classic 
that  will  doubtless  outlive  many  of  our  modern  super- 
features  in  the  hearts  of  amusement  lovers. 

When  Mr.  Griffith  first  proposed  the  filming  of  a  super- 
picture  of  this  magnitude,  there  were  many  prominent  film 
magnates  of  today  who  laughed  at  him.  They  visualized 
his  proposition  as  an  idle  dream — an  expensive  experiment. 
But  there  were  others  who  believed  in  this  guiding  genius, 
and  they  substantiated  their  belief  by  the  financial  backing 
necessary  to  carry  on  with  this  venture.  Today  these  men 
have  been  handsomely  rewarded  for  their  faith  in  Mr.  Grif- 
fith to  the  tune  of  more  than  two  thousand  per  cent  on  their 
original  investment.  It  is  understood  that  the  "Birth  of  a 
Nation"  cost  approximately  $150,000.  This  wonder-picture 
is  still  being  exhibited  with  no  end  in  sight. 

"The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  still  survives  because  of  the 
wonderful  heart  interest  story  upon  which  it  wras  built. 
"Intolerance,"  a  later  effort  of  Mr.  Griffith's  was  produced 
upon  a  more  elaborate  scale,  and  was  by  far  more  spectacu- 
lar, but  the  story  lacked  the  wide  appeal  that  characterized 
his  first  master  attempt. 

"Civilization,"  which  will  doubtless  be  recorded  in  film 
history  as  Thomas  H.  Ince's  greatest  effort,  was  technically 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  attempts  in  picturization.  The 
subject  matter  of  this  picture  was  not  as  dear  to  the  hearts 
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TJ/ITH  the  aid  of  salt  and  mica  this  snappy  atmosphere  was 
produced    in    Sunny    California    'with    the  thermometer 
registering  98  in  the  shade — Ince  Production. 


of  the  American  people  as  the  story  of  "The  Birth  of  a  Na- 
tion." Therefore,  it  did  not  enjoy  the  same  financial  suc- 
cess. "Civilization,"  like  "Intolerance/'  was  produced  at 
an  enormous  cost.  Too  expensive,  in  fact,  to  enjoy  the  same 
percentage  of  profits  that  is  accorded  the  average  picture. 

The  cry  of  today  among  the  exhibitors  is:  "Give  us 
another  Miracle  Man."  The  great  success  achieved  by  this 
production  is  remarkable  from  many  viewpoints.  First, 
there  was  no  star  of  any  great  box  office  value  in  the  cast. 
While  practically  every  member  of  the  cast  was  an  artist 
of  exceptional  ability,  no  one  was  featured.  So  the  success 
of  this  production  is  due  to  the  story  and  the  director, 
George  Loane  Tucker. 

Mr.  Tucker  exhibited  considerable  nerve  in  attempting 
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this  production,  because  it  had  been  turned  down  by  prac- 
tically every  one  of  the  large  producing  organizations.  The 
story  had  been  criticized  by  the  various  scenario  editors  as 
lacking  in  dramatic  interest.  But  Mr.  Tucker  had  faith — 
the  theme  upon  which  the  story  is  based,  and  this  faith  has 
placed  him  as  one  of  the  five  leading  directors  in  America. 

It  is  the  man  who  casts  tradition  to  the  winds  who  occa- 
sionally hits  upon  something  that  wins  success — public  ap- 
proval. This  was  one  of  the  things  Mr.  Tucker  dared  to  do 
and  his  judgment  has  been  vindicated  by  the  tremendous 
financial  success  of  his  masterpiece.  In  twenty-four  weeks 
"The  Miracle  Man"  has  made  $921,000  for  its  makers,  ex- 
clusive of  the  foreign  rights,  and  but  a  small  part  of  the 
territory  has  been  covered  by  the  distributors.  Many  con- 
servative executives  in  the  industry  have  predicted  that 
this  photoplay  will  equal  the  profits  earned  by  "The  Birth 
of  a  Nation.' '    Time  alone  will  tell. 

To  Allan  Holubar  belongs  credit  for  two  productions 
that  have  registered  huge  financial  success.  "The  Heart  of 
Humanity"  was  a  war  picture,  and  unfortunately  for  the 
Universal  Film  Company,  was  not  released  until  after  the 
armistice  had  been  signed.  Despite  this  great  handicap  it 
has  been  a  big  winner.  "The  Bight  to  Happiness,"  his 
second  picture,  was  a  big  theme  and  capably  handled. 

Cecil  B.  de  Mille  happily  hit  upon  a  theme  that  has 
proved  itself  very  popular  with  motion  picture  patrons. 
Conjugal  satire  and  the  divorce  question  have  been  cleverly 
handled  in  his  stories  "Don't  Change  Your  Husband," 
"For  Better— For  Worse,"  and  "Why  Change  Your 
Wife?"  The  de  Mille  productions  are  exceptional  drawing 
cards  and  they  are  smashing  box  office  records  with  regu- 
larity. This  of  course  puts  them  in  the  column  of  big  finan- 
cial successes. 

Of  course,  Mary  Pickford  has  always  been  a  tremen- 
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duous  drawing  card  regardless  of  her  stories,  but  two  of  her 
productions  stand  out  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest. 
They  are  " Daddy  Long  Legs"  and  "Pollyanna."  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  both  will  reach  the  million 
mark. 

Erich  von  Stroheim's  production,  " Blind  Husbands," 
which  was  produced  under  the  Universal  banner,  has  been 
declared  one  of  the  three  big  productions  of  the  last  year  by 
New  York  critics.  It  was  placed  in  a  class  with  Griffith's 
"Broken  Blossoms,"  and  "The  Miracle  Man." 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  sensational  photoplay  was 
generally  a  big  money-getter.  But  the  public  appetite  has 
changed  materially.     Today  that  form  of  amusement  still 


CTTHIS  picture  divulges  hydraulic  secrets  used  in  canal  con- 
struction — Famous  Pfayers-Lasky  Production. 
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gets  by  in  some  of  the  second  and  third  rate  theatres,  but  it 
has  lost  the  popular  appeal  thai  greeted  it  so  generously  in 
days  gone  by. 

The  following  photoplays  should  not  be  classed  in  the 
same  category  with  notable  productions,  but  they  are  re- 
markable from  their  standpoint  of  financial  success. 

"The  Million  Dollar  Mystery"  is  said  to  have  cost 
about  $93,000  to  produce  and  its  earnings  have  been  rec- 
orded way  beyond  the  million  mark. 

The  nearest  thing  to  a  gold  mine  in  the  way  of  motion 
pictures  was  "Traffic  in  Souls."  Only  $6,500  was  expended 
on  this  production,  but  that  did  not  seem  to  have  any  bear- 
ing on  the  returns  which  are  reputed  to  have  been  near  a 
million  and  a  quarter.  This  picture  was  a  timely  one.  It 
was  thrown  on  the  market  at  a  time  when  the  public  was 
worked  up  over  the  many  exposes  on  white  slavery.  It  went 
like  wildfire,  as  timely  subjects  do. 

The  public  is  waiting  for  the  great  American  photo- 
play. It  will  come  some  day.  Just  what  its  ingredients 
will  be  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  foretell.  But  one  thing 
is  certain — it  will  be  a  soul-stirring  story  of  American  life 
that  carries  a  message;  a  story  that  reaches  for  your  heart- 
strings and  toys  with  every  emotion  of  the  human  body. 
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X. 

The  Film  Capital  of  the  World 

IN  1906  Colonel  Selig  sent  Francis  Boggs,  who  was 
then  directing  for  him,  out  to  Los  Angeles  to  shoot 
a  picture.  At  that  time  the  headquaters  of  the  Selig 
Polyscope  Company  was  at  Chicago  where  weather  condi- 
tions were  quite  unfavorable  for  shooting  pictures  the  year 
around.  Previous  to  this  assignment  Director  Boggs  had 
been  on  an  investigative  mission  to  New  Orleans  and  later 
he  tried  out  Denver  where  he  found  that  only  a  part  of  the 
year  was  favorable  to  this  line  of  work. 

The  results  of  the  picture  taken  in  Southern  California 
were  so  satisfactory  that  both  Colonel  Selig  and  his  director 
predicted  Los  Angeles  was  predestined  to  become  the  film 
capital  of  the  world.  They  were  right.  The  following  year 
Colonel  Selig  caused  to  be  erected  the  first  motion  picture 
studio  in  Los  Angeles.  It  was  the  old  Edendale  plant,  the 
present  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  modern  Harry 
Garson  studio. 

From  that  day  on  there  was  a  regular  exodus  of  film 
folk  from  the  East,  The  Biograph  soon  erected  a  studio 
there  and  David  Horsley  lost  no  time  in  getting  into  the 
game.  The  splendid  results  of  California-made  pictures 
commanded  supremacy.  With  this  fact  established  the 
larger  companies  which  had  been  operating  in  New  York 
City  found  it  necessary  to  establish  West  coast  studios  in 
order  to  compete  with  their  rival  producers. 

Today  the  Angel  City  stands  supreme  in  motion  picture 
production,  despite  the  efforts  of  other  great  cities  to 
wrest  the  supremacy  from  her.     Of  the  630  productions 
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made  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  last  year  493  of  them 
were  made  in  Los  Angeles  and  its  vicinity.  This  record 
shows  that  Los  Angeles  is  responsible  for  79  per  cent  of  all 
motion  picture  production  in  America  last  year.  Further- 
more is  is  conservatively  estimated  65  per  cent  of  the  motion 
picture  output  of  the  world  is  made  in  Los  Angeles.  From 
these  figures  it  seems  as  though  it  will  be  years  before  the 
lead  in  photoplay  production  could  be  taken  from  the 
Southland  city — if  ever. 

What  this  great  industry  means  to  Los  Angeles  can 
perhaps  be  appreciated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  calendar 
year  which  has  just  closed  the  motion  picture  companies 
spent  in  this  city  approximately  $30,000,000,  in  making 
photoplays,  for  salaries  and  general  overhead  expenses. 

Many  millions  are  invested  in  studio  properties  and 
equipment.  Permanent  construction  is  constantly  going  on, 
new  building  work  alone  during  the  last  twelve  months  rep- 
resenting an  investment  of  approximately  $6,000,000. 

The  one  great  magnet  that  has  drawn  the  majority  of 
the  producers  to  Southern  California  is,  of  course,  its  won- 
derful climatic  conditions.  With  an  average  of  340  days 
of  sunshine  every  year  there  isn't  much  chance  to  lose  time 
by  inclement  weather.  Sunlight  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
industry.    In  fact,  it  is  wealth  itself. 

Another  natural  condition  that  commands  the  respect 
of  every  producer  is  the  accessibility  to  a  great  variety  of 
exterior  settings.  Having  the  Pacific  shores  within  a  half- 
hour's  ride  provides  inexpensive  marine  atmosphere. 

Most  all  of  the  desert  scenes  you  have  witnessed  from 
time  to  time  in  your  local  theatre  were  taken  in  the  great 
Mojave  which  lies  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  film  capital. 

Truckee,  California,  has  become  a  regular  little  winter 
film  capital  by  itself.  It  is  at  this  point  where  most  of  our 
famous  Alaskan  or  North  woods  snow  scenes  are  taken. 
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Then  we  find  the  many  other  natural  beauties  such  as 
the  mountains,  forests,  streams,  lakes,  valleys,  orchards  and 
the  beautiful  flower  gardens,  which  add  so  much  artistry  to 
the  modern  photoplay.  All  these  settings  are  to  be  found 
within  a  short  radius  of  the  studio  district. 

A  dozen  economic  conditions  that  favor  Los  Angeles 
over  any  other  city  or  place  could  be  cited,  but  one  will  suf- 
fice. During  the  recent  winter,  1919-20,  which  was  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  most  severe  in  the  history  of  the  East, 
practically  every  New  York  studio  was  compelled  to  shut 
down  because  of  a  coal  shortage.  While  artificial  heat  is 
occasionally  used  on  the  West  coast  stages  to  take  the  chill 
from  the  morning  air  in  cases  where  the  principals  are  com- 
pelled to  appear  thinly  clad,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
No  shortage  of  fuel  will  ever  cause  serious  delay  to  produc- 
tion activities  in  California's  Southland. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  there  are  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  people  employed  in  the  administrative  and 
construction  staffs  in  Los  Angeles.  There  are  approxi- 
mately three  times  that  number  who  are  playing  or  have 
played  in  pictures.  This  takes  in  both  principals  and 
extras.  An  ample  supply  of  experienced  talent  is  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  film  capital.  There  is  probably  but  one  other 
place  in  the  world  where  a  director  could  issue  a  call  for 
five  thousand  experienced  " extras"  and  get  them  within 
twenty-four  hours.    That  is  New  York. 

While  New  York  can  not  in  any  way  lay  claim  to  being 
the  film  capital,  she  can  at  least  boast  of  two  of  the  largest 
motion  picture  studios  in  the  world.  The  Famous  Players- 
Lasky  eastern  studio  which  is  located  at  Long  Island  City, 
and  William  Fox's  East  coast  studio,  which  has  been 
erected  right  in  the  center  of  Manhattan,  are  really  re- 
markable institutions.  They  will  doubtless  contribute 
many  of  the  leading  productions  of  the  future. 
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The  producers  who  have  studios  in  both  cities  have  a 
natural  advantage.  There  are  occasional  stories  which 
could  be  more  efficiently  produced  in  New  York.  These  are 
stories  calling  for  a  New  York  locale. 

Los  Angeles  has  enjoyed  prosperity  and  a  remarkable 
growth  ever  since  the  motion  picture  industry  began  its 
exodus  Westward  and  settled  here,  until  today  she  is  the  un- 
challenged metropolis  of  the  great  West  with  a  population 
of  575,480.  She  owes  considerable  gratitude  to  this  educa- 
tional factor  that  has  so  vividly  portrayed  her  beauties  to 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
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An  Educational  Medium 

BS  an  educational  medium  the  screen  today  ranks 
with  the  press.  Even  the  most  optimistic  pioneers 
of  the  industry  were  unable  to  foresee  the  rapid 
development  of  screen  craft  that  has  taken  place  along 
these  lines.  It  is  safe  to  predict  from  the  progress  we  have 
witnessed  that  the  educational  feature  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  has  not  yet  reached  the  zenith  of  its  develop- 
ment. There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  use  of  the  motion 
picture  camera. 

As  a  recorder  of  historical  events  the  film  stands  su- 
preme. The  ablest  writers  with  their  most  vivid  descrip- 
tion can  not  picture  the  events  with  such  realism  as  they 
are  brought  to  you  on  the  screen.  One  no  longer  needs  to 
travel  to  see  the  world — instead  the  world  is  brought  to 
you.  Travel  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  forms  of  education,  but  it  has  always  been  an 
expensive  luxury  and  not  within  the  reach  of  the  masses. 
Today,  however,  we  travel  via  the  screen.  This  pleasure 
has  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  pocketbook. 

No  theatre  program  seems  complete  today  without  its 
reel  of  current  events.  The  great  value  of  this  educative 
amusement  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Orpheum 
vaudeville  circuit  and  practically  every  one  of  the  other 
high  class  variety  circuits  include  it  in  their  regular  pro- 
gram. They  have  long  since  discovered  that  the  "  weekly 
events"  is  found  in  great  favor  among  all  classes  of  amuse- 
ment patrons. 
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There  are  many  organizations  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional News  Service,  Pathe,  Universal,  Gaumont  and 
others  who  specialize  in  topical  reviews.  These  companies 
send  their  representatives  to  all  parts  of  the  world  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  pictorial  news.  They  are  in  a  sense 
motion  picture  reporters  for  they  not  only  photograph  the 
world  events,  but  also  dig  up  many  human  interest  stories 
that  have  a  wide  appeal  to  the  theater  going  public. 

Travelogs  are  always  interesting.  Burton  Holmes  can 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  line  of  en- 
deavor. Long  before  the  motion  picture  camera  had  been 
perfected  Mr.  Holmes  used  to  give  illustrated  lectures  of  his 
travels.  Of  later  years  he  has  taken  millions  of  motion 
picture  fans  with  him  into  all  parts  of  the  globe.  We  have 
also  the  Chester-Outing  pictures  and  Bruce  Scenics  that 
have  their  particular  followings. 

Probably  the  best  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  wrhole 
world  is  beginning  to  recognize  the  motion  picture  as  one 
of  the  leading  educational  mediums,  is  found  in  a  recent 
statement  that  more  than  two  thousand  of  the  leading 
churches  and  schools  in  this  country  have  installed  projec- 
tion machines.  It  is  evident  that  they  realize  the  great  ad- 
vantages in  illustrating  educational  themes,  whether  they 
be  religious,  scientific  or  otherwise.  They  have  found  that 
the  motion  picture  stimulates  added  interest  in  all  forms 
of  study. 

During  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  considerable 
exploitation  of  commercial  romance  through  the  medium 
of  the  films.  Such  subjects  as  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
tires,  the  glove  industry,  weaving,  the  silk  mills,  and  book 
binding  have  been  exhibited  as  one-reel  fillers.  In  the 
majority  of  these  cases  the  subject  had  unusual  educational 
value  and  was  handled  in  a  most  interesting  manner. 

But  in  other  instances  similar  subjects  have  been  ex- 
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ploited  for  purely  advertising  purposes.  Subjects  that  lack 
educational  value  should  not  be  imposed  on  the  public  as 
entertainment.  In  some  parts  of  the  South,  the  author 
particularly  noticed  that  hundreds  of  feet  of  uninteresting 
advertising  was  forced  upon  motion  picture  theatre  pa- 
trons. When  an  individual  attends  the  local  motion  pic- 
ture theatre  he  pays  for  entertainment — not  for  being 
compelled  to  sit  through  several  hundred  feet  of  publicity 
exploitation.  The  average  newspaper  or  magazine  reader 
looks  over  the  advertisements  because  he  finds  them  attrac- 
tive and  interesting — not  because  he  is  compelled  to  read 
them. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  menace  that  con- 
fronts the  motion  picture  industry.  It  is  the  one  thing,  if 
any,  that  could  kill  the  interest  in  the  local  picture  house. 
But  the  financiers  who  have  their  millions  invested  in  the 
motion  picture  industry  will  never  allow  this  practice  to 
become  general.  If  the  exhibitors  are  farsighted  enough 
to  feel  out  their  patrons  on  this  subject,  they  will  soon 
learn  that  there  is  a  big  sentiment  against  it. 
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XII. 

Distribution 

CHE  distribution  of  motion  pictures  is  a  field  that 
requires  more  persistency  than  the  production  end 
of  the  game.  Efficiency  in  this  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry means  thousands  of  dollars  in  additional  profit  to 
the  producer  on  every  picture. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  the  independent  pro- 
ducer, who  maintains  no  exchanges  of  Ins  own,  can  dispose 
of  his  picture.  He  can  sell  ""state  rights"  to  the  numerous 
buyers  throughout  the  country  who  are  constantly  dealing 
in  this  market.  On  the  other  hand  a  feature  can  he  sold 
outright  to  any  of  the  established  distributors. 

The  better  plan,  however,  is  to  sell  to  the  distributor 
on  a  percentage  basis.  This  is  the  fairest  plan  to  all  con- 
cerned. If  the  picture  turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  big  suc- 
cesses of  the  season,  both  the  producer  and  distributor 
share  in  the  gains.  The  latter  is  also  the  most  popular 
plan.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  pictures  made  by  independ- 
ents are  sold  on  this  basis.  It  is  customary  for  the  dis- 
tributor purchasing  the  picture  to  reimburse  the  producer 
for  the  total  cost  of  the  production  and  then  split  the  net 
proceeds  accruing  from  the  distribution.  The  percentage 
of  the  split  varies  according  to  the  merit  of  the  photoplay. 

Nearly  all  of  the  larger  producers  maintain  their  owrn 
system  of  exchanges.  As  an  illustration  of  the  effort  it 
requires  to  properly  cover  the  United  States  it  is  conven- 
ient to  cite  the  statictics  given  out  by  the  Paramount- Art- 
craft  Corporation.    This  company  employs  a  field  force  of 
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1241  persons  in  its  twenty-six  branch  exchanges  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  This  field  force  is  augmented  by 
a  staff  of  300  persons  at  the  main  office  in  New  York  who 
assist  in  the  work  of  distribution  and  exploitation. 

The  Eobertson-Cole  Company  has  established  twenty- 
five  exchanges  throughout  the  United  States.  Metro, 
Goldwyn,  Fox,  Universal,  Select,  Pathe,  United  Artists  and 
First  National  maintain  from  twenty  to  thirty  branches  in 
covering  this  territory. 

The  United  States  is  divided  into  distribution  districts. 
In  each  of  these  districts  there  is  a  "key"  city,  at  which 
the  exchanges  are  located,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  ship 
a  picture  to  any  theatre  in  the  district  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

A  date  of  release  is  set  for  every  photoplay  that  is 
being  prepared  for  distribution.  Previous  to  that  date 
from  50  to  75  prints  are  made  from  the  original  negative 
and  shipped  to  the  branch  exchanges.  This  would  make  it 
physically  possible  to  show  the  same  photoplay  in  fifty  or 
more  cities  in  America  on  the  same  date  if  the  distributors 
chose  to  do  so.  It  is  general  practice  among  the  distribu- 
tors to  exploit  their  new  release  heavily  in  the  "key"  cities 
before  selling  it  to  the  outlying  districts.  This  plan  usually 
sets  a  higher  market  value  on  the  product. 

Evils  have  crept  into  the  ranks  of  the  distributors 
occasionally,  but  it  was  one  of  these  evils  that  brought 
about  a  regular  house  cleaning  in  their  sales  methods. 

About  a  year  ago  it  was  called  to  the  attention  of  one 
of  the  big  stars  that  his  pictures  were  being  held  as  a  whip 
with  which  to  force  the  sale  of  other  less  valuable  photo- 
plays. It  will  probably  be  more  explicit  to  say  a  photoplay 
with  less  box-office  drawing  power.  This  was  not  the 
method  employed  by  the  distributing  organization  in  gen- 
eral.   It  was  merely  the  tactics  used  by  one  or  two  of  their 
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salesmen.  In  order  to  get  the  photoplays  produced  by  this 
big  star,  certain  exhibitors  were  compelled  to  buy  with  it 
other  attractions  not  especially  desirable  or  suitable  to 
their  patronage. 

It  was  these  tactics  that  caused  the  star  to  call  a 
meeting  of  Charles  Chaplin,  Mary  Pickford,  D.  W.  Griffith 
and  Douglas  Fairbanks  which  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  the  United  Artists  Corporation.  The  big  four  felt  that 
the  continuance  of  such  tactics  would  mean  a  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  them,  therefore  they  decided  that  in 
protection  to  themselves  they  must  distribute  their  own 
pictures. 

This  break  in  the  regular  ranks  brought  about  a  new 
order  of  things  in  the  distribution  of  motion  pictures.  So 
today  the  exhibitor  is  not  compelled  to  take  the  good  with 
the  bad,  as  was  the  case  in  the  past  when  booking  his  at- 
tractions from  one  organization.  Neither  is  he  compelled 
to  buy  the  weaker  attractions  to  get  the  strong  ones. 
Everything  has  been  thrown  on  the  merit  basis.  Today, 
all  attractions  are  sold  on  their  own  merit.  The  exhibitor 
comes  in,  pays  his  money  and  takes  his  choice.  It  is  a 
healthful  condition  for  this  branch  of  the  industry.  This 
revolution  in  sales  methods  has  removed  a  stumbling  block 
to  progress. 
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XIII. 

Present  Conditions 

CHE  motion  picture  industry  today  is  an  open  Held. 
The  cry  has  been  raised,  and  some  persons  actually 
believe  it  possible,  that  this  gigantic  industry  will 
some  day  be  dominated  by  a  trust.  That  day  has  passed. 
The  author  feels  safe  in  predicting  that  no  individual  living 
in  this  generation  will  ever  see  the  silent  drama  controlled 
by  a  single  corporation. 

It  is  true  that  this  condition  prevailed  during  the  early 
days  of  the  General  Film  Company.  It  is  also  true  that  an 
official  of  one  of  the  largest  film  corporations  only  recently, 
to  be  specific  in  1918  and  1919,  made  overtures  that  had 
they  been  accepted  would  have  bound  the  largest  producing 
and  distributing  organizations  together  in  a  gigantic 
combine. 

The  scheme  failed  because  of  the  gigantic  proportions 
into  which  the  film  industry  has  developed.  It  would  be 
just  as  logical  to  predict  that  some  combine  of  multi-mil- 
lionaires would  eventually  control  all  the  restaurants  in 
the  United  States,  which  we  know  is  impossible  because 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them. 

If  the  success  of  motion  picture  production  depended 
on  capital  alone,  then  this  condition  might  some  day  really 
exist.  But  the  devotees  of  the  silent  drama  in  this  country 
can  be  thankful  that  it  does  not. 

The  basis  of  all  future  motion  picture  success  is  the 
creative  mind.  The  mind  that  is  not  afraid  to  step 
out  of  beaten  production  paths  because  they  have  been 
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successful  in  the  past  generally  wins.  It  is  the  creative 
minds  in  America  that  all  of  Wall  street's  wealth  can  not 
control.  And  therein  lies  the  secret  as  to  why  no  combina- 
tion, regardless  of  the  millions  it  may  have  back  of  it,  will 
ever  be  able  to  control  production  or  distribution. 

Competition  is  the  life  of  any  industry.  It  is  a  health- 
ful condition  to  all  concerned.  At  no  time  since  the  in- 
dustry was  born  were  the  conditions  for  the  independent 
producers  as  favorable  as  they  are  today. 

In  the  pioneer  days  producers  and  directors  were  com- 
pelled to  work  with  green  material.  By  that  I  mean  inex- 
perienced talent,  both  principals  and  extras.  Their  appa- 
ratus and  equipment  used  in  the  studios  was  crude.  Today, 
in  Los  Angeles  alone,  there  are  probably  fifty  thousand 
persons  who  have  worked  or  are  working  in  pictures.  And 
in  Ncav  York,  although  there  is  less  production  there  than 
on  the  West  coast,  there  is  equally  as  large  a  supply  of 
principals  and  a  A'ast  army  of  seasoned  extra  people  to 
draw  from. 

Therefore,  the  independent  producer  who  desires  to 
enter  the  game  today  finds  vastly  different  conditions  con- 
fronting him  than  did  the  pioneers — or  even  the  producer 
who  plunged  into  the  game  three  or  four  years  ago.  At 
that  time  it  was  necessary  for  the  newcomer  to  build  and 
equip  a  studio  which  required  no  small  outlay  of  capital. 
Today,  the  new  system  of  rental  studios,  such  as  inaug- 
urated by  Robert  Brunton,  also  the  Hollywood  Studio, 
which  was  built  by  John  Jasper,  is  found  in  great  favor  by 
even  the  old  producers.  The  management  of  Universal 
City  has  also  been  renting  stage  space  to  independent  pro- 
ducers for  some  time. 

Even  such  stars  as  Mary  Pickford,  Sessue  Hayakawa 
and  Douglas  Fairbanks  have  found  the  rental  system  more 
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pAMOUS  Players-Lasky  crerw  putting  finishing  touches  on 
street  scene  erected  under  the  shelter  of  a  studio  roof.   cBetter 
night  effects  can  be  photographed  under  these  conditions. 


economical  than  the  maintenance  of  independent  studios. 
Every  dollar  is  expended  directly  on  the  production.  The 
excessive  overhead  costs  and  the  tremendous  expense  of 
carrying  a  large  studio  staff  over  between  pictures  have 
always  been  bugbears  to  the  producer.  But  the  rental 
system  eliminates  them. 

Probably  the  most  favorable  news  in  years  that  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  independent  producers  is  the 
announcement  made  by  the  officials  of  the  Lasky  Corpora- 
tion to  the  effect  that  they  are  going  to  slow  down  on  pro- 
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duction.  According  to  the  records  this  organization  pro- 
duced 165  feature  pictures  last  year.  They  have  now  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  "fewer  and  better"  pictures 
movement  which  has  already  taken  Porn]  at  other  West 
coast  studios.  An  official  of  that  company  stated  that  the 
company  would  produce  between  (>()  and  70  features  during 
the  coming  season,  1920-1921. 

Some  time  ago  the  management  of  the  Metro  Pictures 
Corporation  made  a  similar  announcement  which  has  re- 
cently been  put  into  effect.  And  at  the  Groldwyn  studios 
production  has  been  decreased  until  they  are  now  turning 
out  about  one-half  of  their  normal  amount  of  releases. 
1  nomas  II.  Ence  has  also  come  through  with  the  announce- 
ment that  he  is  for  "fewer  and  better"  productions.  Even 
the  smaller  producers  who  used  to  deliver  Prom  six  to  eight 
pictures  every  year  have  cut  their  schedule  to  four 
productions. 

With  this  policy  sweeping  the  West  coast  studios,  and 
every  indication  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  New  York 
studios  will  follow  suit,  there  can  be  but  one  result.  There 
is  going  to  be  a  shortage  of  feature  pictures  with  which  to 
supply  the  exhibitor.  There  is  another  condition  upon 
which  this  prophecy  is  based.  From  statistics  gathered  by 
one  of  the  trade  journals  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
twelve  hundred  high-class  motion  picture  theatres  are 
under  construction  or  have  been  finished  during  the  current 
year  in  the  United  States. 

So  with  less  first-class  features  to  select  from  and  a 
thousand  more  picture  theatres  to  fill,  there  is  bound  to  be 
a  reversal  of  conditions  such  as  have  prevailed  during  the 
last  few  years.  Competition  has  always  been  very  keen 
among  the  distributors.  Their  salesmen  have  found  diffi- 
culty, at  times,  in  placing  all  the  films  at  their  disposal.  But 
the  reversal  of  conditions  is  bound  to  make  the  exhibitor 
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do  the  hustling  for  a  time  at  least.  When  the  shortage 
comes,  and  it  seems  inevitable,  it  will  keep  the  exhibitors 
hustling  to  fill  their  program  with  first-class  attractions, 

It  is  indeed  a  healthful  condition  that  exists  in  the  mo- 
tion picture  industry  today.  Not  only  is  the  independent 
benefited  by  it,  but  the  larger  corporations  as  well.  For 
they  have  found  that  there  are  far  greater  profits  in  one 
production  well  done,  than  in  four  pictures  produced  at 
high  speed.  This  knowledge  has  led  the  big  producers  to 
concentrate  on  super-features.  And  they  are  sparing 
nothing  in  the  way  of  time  and  expense  in  an  effort  to  raise 
tlie  standard  of  this  form  of  amusement. 
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XIV. 

Conclusion 

W^^HE  world  has  officially  recognized  the  motion  pic- 
£  c  j  ture  as  an  increasingly  important  factor  in  the  de- 
^^^  velopment  of  our  national  life.  The  film  has  come 
to  rank  as  a  very  high  medium  for  the  dissemination  of 
public  intelligence. 

Despite  this  wonderous  achievement  some  individuals 
have  evidenced  pessimism  enough  to  suggest  that  the  mo- 
tion picture  had  seen  its  "heyday"  and  that  a  decline  is 
inevitable. 

While  the  spoken  drama  may  be  revived  to  a  certain 
extent  it  will  hardly  be  able  to  wrest  the  amusement  su- 
premacy from  the  screen.  The  American  dollar  has  some- 
thing to  say  about  that. 

It  has  been  reported  that  seventy  thousand  dollars 
rolled  into  the  box-office  of  the  new  Capitol  Theatre  in  Xew 
York  City  during  its  opening  week.  Think  of  it.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  cost  of  the  show,  including  the  rental  and 
running  expenses  of  the  theatre4,  would  exceed  twenty 
thousand.  Assuming,  as  a  matter  of  conservatism,  that 
the  week's  expenses  were  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
there  would  still  be  a  net  profit  of  forty-five  thousand  for 
the  week. 

Another  shining  example  of  the  possibilities  in  motion 
picture  exhibition  is  Grauman's  Million  Dollar  Theatre  in 
Los  Angeles.  This  beautiful  cinema  temple  is  a  work  of 
art  that  attracts  a  steady  stream  of  patronage  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year. 
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The  average  bill  at  this  playhouse  costs  approximately 
ten  thousand  dollars  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  box- 
office  weekly  receipts  to  reach  the  twenty  thousand  dollar 
mark.  Mr.  Grauman  actually  spends  more  money  for  his 
entertainment  every  week  than  it  is  possible  for  the  average 
road  show  to  play  to  in  Western  theatres. 

The  experienced  showman  will  tell  you  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  amusement  patrons  are  going  where  they  can 
get  the  biggest  run  for  their  money.  When  you  consider 
the  fact  that  the  best  seat  at  Grauman 's  Theatre  costs 
fifty  cents  against  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  dollars  at 
the  attraction  houses,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  screen  exhibitors  are  getting  the  business. 

There  are  hundreds  of  high-class  motion  picture  tem- 
ples throughout  America  that  are  enjoying  the  same  ratio 
of  prosperity  as  Grauman's  and  the  Capitol.  Prosperity 
for  the  exhibitor  means  a  splendid  market  for  the  producers 
and  conditions  were  never  better  than  they  are  today. 

More  than  a  hundred  million  dollars  have  been  in- 
vested in  the  production  end  of  the  motion  picture  industry 
in  the  United  States.  The  combined  annual  income  of  the 
producers  almost  equals  the  amount  of  their  investment. 
There  is  probably  no  other  industry  in  which  the  annual 
income  so  nearly  equals  the  total  amount  of  the  capital 
invested.  It  is  doubtless  this  amazing  condition  that  has 
caused  Wall  street  to  look  with  such  favor  upon  it.  With 
each  year  the  motion  picture  business  becomes  more  con- 
servative and  stable. 

There  are  many  progressive  men  at  the  head  of  this 
industry  who  realize  the  value  of  creative  mind  power. 
They  are  ever  in  search  of  the  man  with  new  ideas  to  sup- 
plant the  man  who  has  given  all  his  creative  power  to  the 
industry.  It  is  this  constant  rotation  of  mind  power  that 
adds  progress. 
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The  reputation  of  their  product  is  always  a  xrvy  valu- 
able asset  to  the  average  commercial  or  manufacturing 
company.  The  value  of  this  product  generally  increases 
with  the  age  of  the  organization.  Therefore  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  new  firm  to  enter  the  field  by  attempting  to  put 
this  same  product  on  the  market.  The  older  establishment 
has  a  great  advantage  over  its  new  arrival. 

This  is  not  the  case,  however,  in  motion  picture  pro- 
duction. The  new  arrival  in  the  game  has  an  equal  chance 
with  the  old  producer.  While  it  is  true  that  the  older  or- 
ganizations are  making  strenuous  efforts  t<>  keep  all  of 
their  productions  up  to  a  certain  standard,  the  new  or  in- 
dependent producer  is  just  as  likely  to  hit  upon  a  story 
that  will  catch  the  public  fancy.  He  has  the  same  chance 
of  picking  another  "Birth  of  a  Nation"  or  another  "Mir- 
acle Man"  as  any  other  of  the  older  film  magnates. 

The  pioneers  of  Alaska  undoubtedly  found  romance 
in  their  pursuit  of  wealth,  although  it  was  coupled  with 
physical  hardships.  The  "Forty-Niners"  wouldn't  have 
missed  their  wild  rush  to  the  Eldorado  for  anything  in  this 
world.  The  Wall  street  plunger  finds  his  nerves  strained 
to  the  breaking  point  as  the  thousands  of  dollars  come  and 
go.  After  all  it  is  the  pursuit  of  the  almighty  dollar  that 
makes  commercial  romance,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  anything 
in  the  world  is  quite  as  fascinating  as  the  production  of  the 
silent  drama. 

THE  END. 


